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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held 
tn London, by adjournments: from the 
19th of the Fifth month to the 26th of the 
same, inclusive, 1880. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
of Friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
elsewhere. 

Dear Friends:—We greet you in the 
name of that blessed Redeemer who is the 
ore Shepherd of the flock. ‘ Peace be to 
the brethren, and love with faith, from God 
the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

To the living members of the Church 
the words of the Apostle are a real 
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experience, ‘‘ You hath He quickened, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins.’ To 
them “Jesus of Nazareth ” is no cunningly 
devised fable. Heis the Word by whom 
all things were made, “‘ whose goings forth 
have been from everlasting’; who, “in the 
fulness of the time,’’ was made flesh, that He 
might fulfill the counsel of the Father in 
the reconciling of the world. The Gospel 
is the revelation of this counsel; the glori- 
ous manifestation of infinite love in the 
presence of two mighty facts, sin and holi- 
ness. It is the Divine answer to the other- 
wise insoluble problem, How shall the 
righteousness of God be maintained in the 
free forgiveness of sin? For this the Son 
condescended to become the servant. The 
Creator of all, before whom every knee 
must bow, came, “not to be ministered, 


, | ato, but to minister, and to give His life a 


ransom for many.” In virtue of that savri- 
fice, the pardon of sin involves no compro- 
mise; itis no setting aside of the law of 
righteousness, but ifs perfect vindication and 
establishment. In accepting forgiveness on 
the ground of such an atonement, the be- 
liever is taught to loathe and to renounce 
his sin. The love of Christ takes possession 
of his heart, binding him in loving allegi- 
ance to that Redeemer who has bought him 
with such a price. 

The solemn enquiry has been again 
awakened: Who amongst us are still with- 
out a change of heart? Trained in the 
enjoyment of great privileges, uader the 
sheltering care of pious parents, accustomed 
to the daily family reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and to the attendance of religious 
meetings; above all, graciously visited by 
the Holy Spirit, shall the God of all grace 
still plead with you in vain? No outward 
profession can be a substitute for the new 
birth. ‘ Exeept ye be converted,’ and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 

We have been afresh impressed with the 
importance of maintaining the whole truth 
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“as it isin Jesus.”” How often does a half 
truth involve a lie! The believer is invited 
to accept his Lord in all the relations in 
which He is revealed. He must receive 
Him, not only as a justifying, but as a sanc- 
tifying Saviour ; resting in His sacrifice as 
his only ground for pardon; in His media- 
tion and intercession as his only way of 
access unto God; and in the abiding pres- 
ence of His Spirit, as that by which alone 
he can be kept, guided, and strengthened in 
the way of righteousness. 

Amid the engrossing cares of life, and 
the claims of public service, even of a re- 
ligious nature, how needful is it to renew 
our spiritual strength by habitual commu- 
nion with God. May none suffer the enemy 
of souls to deprive them of this inestimable 
privilege, either by the snare of slothfulness, 
by the pressure of duty, or hy the specious 
suggestion that their coldness and indiffer- 
ence would render prayer but an empty 
form. Rather should the consciousness of 
these hindrances bring us to Him who alone 
can quicken our souls, and warm our hearts 
with His love. ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.” 

We have been introduced into much so- 
licitude in the apprehension that there is an 
increasing tendency among us to indulge, 
under the plea of allowable, or even neces- 
sary, recreation, in amusements inconsistent 
with the Christian walk. Watch diligently 
against this snare. In all your occupations 
and pursuits, set the Lord always before 
you. Enter upon nothing upon which you 
cannot ask His blessing. Have the courage 
to confess Him wherever you are. And 
should any kind of reading, of recreation, 
or of indulgence, that may once have 
seemed allowable, be found, by experi- 
ence, to impair the tenderness of your con- 
science, obscure your sense of the Divine 
presence, or weaken your relish for spiritual 
things, cut it off and cast it from you. 

We sympathize with many of our dear 
Friends in the trials through which they 
have lately passed, or may even now be 
passing, in connection with the depressed 
state of trade and manufactures, and of the 
farming interest. Let none of these things 
cause any to sink in despondency or dis- 
trust. Never give place to the thought that 
you are forgotten by your God, or that He 
has ceased to care for you. How great is 
the support of patient trust and believing 
submission; a rest in the will of our Father 
in heaven, who loves His children with 
more than the tenderness of an earthly 
parent. 

Besides the interests of our own members, 
our earnest sympathies have been directed 
to the distress amongst a portion of our 








fellow-countrymen in Ireland; and we de. 
sire to encourage our friends in continued 
efforts for its alleviation. Our attention has 
also been turned to the vast evils regultin 
from the unrighteous encouragement given 
by British authority to the opium traffic with 
China, and we have agreed to present a me. 
morial to the Government thereon. 

The important subject of the manufac. 
ture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors, 
has, on this, as on many former occasions, 
claimed our serious deliberation. We have 
recurred to the counsel issued by this 
Meeting from time to time, and especially 
to the Appeal addressed by us to Friends ip 
1874. We have concluded to re-issue this 
Appeal, desiring that all our members may 
prayerfully consider what may be their 
duty, individually and collectively, in aid- 
ing the endeavor to change the prevailing 
drinking customs of our country, which are 
so prolific a source of misery and crime. 

Our correspondence has been maintained 
with our dear Friends in Ireland, in Ameri- 
ca, and in various other parts of the world. 
We feel it good to be thus reminded of our 
distant brethren. We thankfully recognize 
the evidence of the Divine blessing in con- 
nection with the work of Friends’ Foreign 
Missions, and are cheered by the lively 
practical interest evinced by our American 
friends in this important branch of Christian 
effort. 

It is under a humbling sense both of pri- 
vilege and of responsibility, that we would 
again record our testimony to Christ and to 
His truth on the great subjects of worship, 
and the disuse of outward rites under the 
Gospel. The worship which He appointed is 
a worship for which He provided no ritual. 
It may be without words, as well as with 
them, but, whether in silence or in utter- 
ance, it ‘“‘must be in spirit and in trath.” 
He is Himself the propitiation and the High 
Priest, the ‘‘ one Mediator between God and 
mer” Through Him all believers have the 
same privilege of free ‘access by one Spirit 
unto the Father.” No man, or order of 
men, can worship for the rest. No priests 
distinct from the congregation were 4p 
pointed by Christ; the whole company of 
believers, redeemed by His blood, being 
themselves called under the anointing of the 
Spirit, to be “an holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.” The word priest is never 
applied, in the New Testament, to the 
Christian minister as such. 

We desire to accept every command of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in what we believe 
to be its true evangelical import, a8 9b80- 
lutely conclusive. For obedience to his 
commands, “ Swear not at all,” ‘ Love your 
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enemies,” many of our Friends in earlier and | made fruitful by a continual participgtion in 
in later times, on both sides of the Atlantic, | His life. His presence with His Church is 
have endured grievous sufferings, some even | not to be by symbol or representation, but 
unto death. The question of outward|in the real communication of His own 
ordinances is, with us, a question not as to| Spirit. ‘I will pray the Father, and He 
the authority of Christ, but as to His real| shall give you another Comforter, that he 
meaning. Language more explicit can|may abide with you forever.” In the with- 

‘ gearcely be imagined than that referred to|drawal of His bodily presence this blessed 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the | Comforter remains to the Church the pledge 
prophet Jeremiah was inspired to portray|of the power and continued care of its 
the distinguishing features of the Newjexalted King. He convinces of sin; He 
Covenant. Outward rites were among the| testifies of Jesus; He takes of the things of 
special marks of the Uld Covenant. The| Christ, communicating to the believer and 
new covenant was to be the opposite of this, | to the Church, in a gracious abiding mani- 
“not according to the old.” The prophecy | festation, the real presence of the Lord. As 
of Jeremiah is the only place in the ancient|the great Remembrancer, through whom 
Scriptures in which the term “ a new cove-/| the promises are fulfilled, He needs no ritual 
nant” occurs. And may we not believe|or priestly intervention in bringing to the 
that in pronouncing the words, ‘‘ This is my| experience of the true commemoration and 
blood of the New Covenant,’* our Lord|communion. ‘ Behold, I stand at the door 
Jesus Christ appropriated to Himself this|and knock. If any man hear my voice, and 
great prophecy, and thereby proclaimed the| open the door, I will come in to him, and 
Gospel to be a dispensation, not of type or| will sup with him, and he with me.” . 
symbol, bat of spiritual reality? Heisthe| To abide io Christ the living vine, to con- 
Lamb of God, the true Passover, whose|tinue in His love, to live loose from the 
“precious blood,’’ offered upon the cross| world, as those whom He has chosen and 
once for all, is no typical, but a real all-| redeemed out of the world,—these were the 
availing atonement, never to be repeated. | injunctions of our adorable Redeemer as He 
The law to be written on the heart under| went out to His last sufferings; these are 
this “ new covenant” is, in like manner, no| His commands of perpetual obligation to 
symbol, but a most real experience: ‘“‘the| His Church; and it is in the fulfilling of 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’’| them that His followers enjoy the true com- 
making ‘free from the law of sin and| munion,—the fruit of His intercession, ‘‘that 
death.” they all may be one.” 

It continues to be our settled conviction| Beloved friends, in view of the tendencies 
that, in establishing this “‘ new covenant,”| of the present day, of the dangers of ex- 
the Lord Jesus Christ did not design that|tremes on every hand, whether towards 
there should be any rite or outward obser-|ritualism, scepticism, or worldliness, what 
vance of permanent obligation in His| experience can be more precious or vitally 
Church. His teaching, as in His parables, | important than the realizing of the baptism 
or in the command to wash one another’s|of the Holy Spirit, and through this, the 
feet, was often in symbols; but it ought| abiding presence of Christ with us, living, 
ever to be received in the light of His own| reigning, and giving the victory? 
emphatic declaration, ‘‘The words that I Signed in and on behelf of the Meeting, 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are GrorGce Stacey GIBson, 
life.” His baptism is the baptism with’ “ the Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
Holy Ghost and with fire.” Heis Himself ‘the 
bread of life.” The eating of His body and ied 
the drinking of His blood is not an outward THE SHEPHERD’S VOICE. 
act. They truly partake of them who on 
habitually rest upon the sufferings anddeath| A Welsh woman who loved the Lord 
of their Lord as their only bope, and in| Jesus, was talking with an Englishman 
whom the indwelling spirit gives of the|about the Saviour. She said Jesus was a 
fulness which isin Christ. It is this inward | Welshman. 
and spiritual partaking, which is, as we be-| ‘‘ Ob, no,” said the Englishman, “ He was 
lieve, the true supper of the Lord. The| not.” 
new commandment, under this “‘ new cove- “Yes, He was.” 
nant,” is, according to His own teaching,| ‘ Why, no; He was a Jew;” and he pro- 
that of love,—a love like His own,—“ as [| ceeded to prove it from the Scriptures. She 
have loved you; love grounded on the| was convinced and not a little crest-fallen to 
“peace ’’ given by Him, and sustained and|think that ber loved country had not given 
eg " , . birth to the Saviour. 
$,/calh Gemetaee. ne nated “Covenant tm Hi. Wl | Well,” said she, “ He understands our 
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language, for when He speaks to me, He al- 
ways speaks in Welsh.”” Ske was right that 
time. He could be touched with the feeling 
of her infirmities. 

“To you which believe He is precious,” 
as a sympathetic friend. Do you believe 
with all your heart? We cannot do much for 
you if you doubt Him. Doubt will put you 
so far from Him, that you can scarcely hear 
His sweet voice of assurance and love 
Doubt will break the cords of sympathy, and 
make Him seem cold and strange.—Selected. 
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OUR PRISONS. 


This was the subject of an address by 
Charles F. Coffin, of Richmond, Indiana, 
‘before the Indiana Social Science Associa- 
tion, Sixth mo. 9,1880. He first spoke of the 
‘county jails, giving the history of the progress 
from the first one-roomed loxjailof WayneCo., 
‘to the best one now in Indiana at Richmond 
He truthfully describes these jails as schools 
of crime maintained by civil authority and 
at public expense, where criminals cor- 
rupt each other and others less advanced in 
-evil—a disgrace to our civilization, repub- 
lican government, and Christanity. 

His remedies are: 


a. Abolish county jails, except as places of 
temporary detention for the untried, who should 
tbe kept, as nearly as possible, separate from 
each other until tried. One of the most experi- 
enced Judges in the State, to whom this address 
was read, urges the abandonment of county jails 
as places for punishment, from his own experi- 
ence in sentencing hardened criminals for petty 
offences to mingle with young and less experi- 
enced persons who are sometimes there for 
smaller offences. 

2. Let courts be so arranged as to cause the 
accused to be speedily tried, as is the case now 
in Wayne County, and several other parts of the 
State. 

3. Build work-houses, at least one in each Con- 
gressional district—the number to be increased 
as occasion requires. Let too great expense or 
architectural beauty and fine appearance be 
avoided, and construct plain, substantial build- 
ings, with reasonable security ; so much need not 
be éxpended for this purpose as upon our peni- 
tentiaries. Let them be erected by convict labor, 
as they at once utilize the idle men in our prisons. 

4. Let such employments be introduced as will 
keep the prisoners employed in something useiul 
and be sufficiently remunerative to at least sup- 
port them. This can bedone, The experiment 
has been thoroughly tried in some pleces in the 
United States. These prisons should be under 
one Board of governing authority, with power to 
transfer prisoners within certain limits from the 
penitentiary and other districts, and should be 
conducted as reformatories, wiih the division of 
labor and other approved means of elevation, 

5. Let all persons convicted of minor offenses 
be sent to these work-houses, ‘‘ The principle of 
cumulative sentences might perhaps be intro- 
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duced. and the length of imprisonment increased 
on a repetition of crime. After one or two rene. 
titions the terms of the sentence should be mag 

long enough for the effective application of salen 
matory processes.” Many minor offenders 
such as drunkards, petty thieves, etc.—need 

some means, after repeated convictions to be 
excluded from society and cared for where time 
enough will be given for a change of habit, and 
restoration toa normal healthy condition of bod 

and mind so effected. 7 


State prisons are generally far superior to 
the jails, and some of them are very good, 
The women’s prison at Richmond, Indiang 
received from the late E. C. Wines bigh 
praise. Yet most of the State prisons need 
reform, they are often too crowded, and more 
care is required in preventing convicts from 
corrupting or bardening each other. 

C. F. Coffin suggests: 


Send to the work-houses (suggested above) all 
prisoners under sixteen for two years and less, 
and transfer to them, after two years of good 
conduct, a selection of the prisoners not having 
over five years’ sentence from the penitentiary, 

Provide the means of reformation (viz.: labor 
for the body, instruction for the mind . nd reli- 
gion for the soul), supply good reading, light in 
the cells, and kind, religious instruction. 

Allow each prisoner a share of his earnings, to 
be sent to his family if he has one, or, if not, held 
for hic use after discharge, thus affording en- 
couragement to work and reward for industry. 
In the very successful and model prison at Va- 
lencia, Spain, the men are allowed, after they 
learn their trade, for reasonable pay, one-fourth 
of the profits of their labor while in prison and 
one-fourth when they leave. The one-half profits 
left about meet the expenses of government. The 
effect has been to make discipline by punishment 
almost unnecessary, and to reduce the recommit- 
tals from 35 to I per cent. 

So arrange the “ good time "’ that a prisoner's 
conduct may lessen the time of his confinement 
to a considerable extent. 

As a last stage follow the system so successful 
in Ireland of an open farm for the last six months 
of all prisoners of five years and over, thus testing 
their honesty, truthfulness and faithfulness. 

Provide, at the State’s expense, a home for 
discharged convicts, who have none, until they 
can find employment, and thus relieve them 
from the temptation to enter a life of crime im- 
mediately afier their discharge. 


Charles F. Coffin would also have it under- 
stood that pardons were practically hopeless 
unless contingent upon the well-established 
reformation of the convict—placing thus the 
shortening of his term in his own hands. 

Witiram Recxtrr was a minister of the 
Society of Friends, and in 1756 started on @ 
voyage to America to preach the gospel there, 
but the vessel was seized by a French pri- 
vateer, and be with others carried as @ prl- 
soner to France. While at Charbaix be was 
lodged with a poor man, a resident of the 
place. He says, “My new landlord took 
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great notice of my behavior, and, I sup- 
ose, at first did not know how to behave 
himself towards me, that I might not be 
offended ; for being poor, he was glad ofa little 
money.. He could speak no English, and I 
but little French, so we could have no con- 
yersation ; but he told one of the Englisbmen 
who spoke French, that I did him good, 
though he could not understand me.” 

While still a prisoner he says, ‘ One 
came as I was sitting in a room, there 
being a pretty deal of company, and asked 
why the Quakers would not fight? I told 
him the weapons of the primitive believers 
were not carnal but spiritual, and mighty 
through God to the pulling down of sin and 
the strongholds of Satan ; and such as are now 
come under the peaceable government of the 
great King of kings, who said, if His king- 
dom had been of this world, then His servants 
would have fought, cannot fight with carnal 
weapons, though there would seem as great 
a necessity as when our Lord was likely to 
be delivered to the Jews.” 


CHAMELEONS. 


Who has not read in childhood Merrick’s 
poem on the travellers who 
“ As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passed, 
Discoursed awhile ’mongst other matter 
Of the chameleon’s form and nature ?” 


And what strange fancies bave clustered 
about the weird creature who could so non- 
plus the self-opinionated story tellers. 

In truth the chameleons are singular and 


in some respects wonderful creatures. Ac- 
cording to Professor J. Reay Greene, who 
writes of them in the Popular Science Re- 
view for Fourth month, they “occupy a 
more conspicuous place than any other family 
of reptiles now living upon our globe ” This 
is not, however, from their size, as they are 
Pigmies compared with crocodiles and alli- 
gators, nor from the power of “ changing 
their hue,” as they share this with many of 
their congeners. It is rather their structure 
and habits which are so remarkable. ‘ Not 
even the sloths,” says Professor Greene,” 

are so entirely adapted to lead a purely 
arboreal life. Slower in movement than the 
tortoises, the common chameleon is never- 
theless gifted with apparatus for the pursuit 
and capture of winged prey, which it finally 
seizes with unerring rapidity. Throughout 
the whole animal kingdom no more notable 
adaptation of means to end can be said to 
exist. Such means are at once active and 
passive; they are numerous and diverse. 

he long, extensile, curiously-constructed 


tongue, the exceptionably mobile eyes, with 
their manifold adjustments, the changing 
skin, the slender limbs, specially modified for 
climbing,” and “such a length of tail be- 
hind,” with which it seizes the limbs on 
which it moves, and its extremely meagre 
carcase, give the chameleon some of its pecu- 
liarities. 

There are more than forty species, some 
of which are confined to limited areas, and 
they are especially numerous in Africa, ex- 
cept in Central Africa proper. The most 
common species occurs in Spain, Northern 
and Southern Africa, Asia Minor, the Indian 
Peninsula and the northern parts of Ceylon. 
It is even said to have been found in Singa- 
pore and Japan. This is, however, not the 
species from ‘“ Arabia’s wilds ” which is the 
C. Auratus. 

The difference between the male and female 
in external form, is often greater than that of 
any other kind of animal. “The upper 
part of tbe skull of the male of one species, 
C. bifurcus, an inhabitant of Madagascar, is 
produced into two great, solid, long projec- 
tions, covered with scales like the rest of the 
head ; and of this wonderful modification of 
structure the female shows only a rudiment.” 

In one case the male bears three curious 
horns on his snout and forehead, of which the 
femaleis lacking. The only use of these extra- 
ordinary protuberances appears to be to serve 
as masculine ornaments. Professor Greene 
thinks the living chameleon almost indescrib- 
able. Its general appearance issomewhat like 
that of a lizard. ‘‘ The head islarge, compared 
with the rest of the body, and though rela- 
tively short, is wide and very deep. In 
general form it is angular, with a high occi- 
pital crest, from the hinder apex of which a 
ridge-like wing descends on either side, then 
arches over each eye, and finally stretches 
forward to meet its fellow just behind the 
rather blunt muzzle. The gape is very wide, 
the under jaw capacious. The nostrils lie far 
forwards, but are not very close. There are 
no external ears.”” The neck is short and 
stiff. and looks like a mere fold between the 
head and narrowed shoulders, The body 
proper, flattened at the sides, is singularly 
lean, and is sharpened along the middle line 
both of the back and belly. ‘The tail is flat- 
tened, rounded beneath, and usually twisted 
around some support. It constitutes more 
than half the length of the animal, which is 
about ten inches. 

The slim limbs are nearly round and much 
longer than the trunk. -The hands and feet 
are stouter than the limbs, and the fingers 
are so arranged as to clasp the branches on 
which the creature rests. Inu each hand the 
thumb, index and middle fingers, united by 
a membrane as far as the nails, are directed 
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inwards, while the two other fingers, like- 


wise united, are turned outwards. In each 
foot, the first and second toes are connected 
and turned inwards; they are opposed to the 
three other toes, connected in the same way. 

The tongue of the chameleon has a club- 
like. part in front and a soft retractile part 
bebind, called the worm, which is much 
wrinkled when the tongue is at rest in a 
trough in the bottom of the mouth. When 
the chameleon would catch an insect the 
tongue is suddenly shot out toa length of 
five inches. It is covered with a sticky se- 
cretion, and has two projecting parts at the 
tip, above and below, which assist in attach- 
ing the prey to it to be drawn instantly 
within the animal’s mouth. 

The eye is almost a globe, is large, appears 
loose in the socket, and the two eyes can be 
directed towards different points at the same 
time. Its vision is very keen. 

When not seeking food the chameleon 
maintains an almost corpse-like stillness. 
“* But its rapidly shifting eyes, moving inde- 
pendently of each other, and often glancing 
in different directions, contribute much more 
than the creature’s changes of color to the 
strange weirdness of its aspect.” Its move- 
ments towards its prey are very stealthy and 
deliberate. It took one ten minutes to ap- 
proach and secure a blue fly. When near 
enough it pauses while it takes aim, then 
darts out its tongue with incredible velocity. 
‘“‘As a fly-catching machine it is perfect.’’ 

The skin is not scaly, but rather soft and 
extensible. Small distinct tubercles of uni- 
form size serve to strengthen it. The changes 
of color partly depend on special minute cells 
of coloring matter, which as they approach 
or recede from the surface of the skin, change 
the tints of the partially transparent outward 
layers. 


How these cells are moved is not clearly 
understood. 

The female lays a heap of spheroidal 
eggs, grayish-white in color, and with chalky, 
very porous shells. These she sometimes 
deposits in the earth and covers with the 
mould or other substances. But it has been 
chiefly in captivity, as pets, that the chame- 
leon’s habits have been watched, and they 
need more investigation. Specimens can 
sometimes be bought, and should be supplied 
with plenty of flies, crickets or other insects. 
Care must be taken to sprinkle them with 
water from time to time. A young natural- 
ist might add to the present knowledge of 
the animals by keeping specimens as pets, 
and closely observing their habits. They re- 
quire a glass box, two feet and a half each 
way, well ventilated and kept warm. It 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 

Eliza Watson, accompanied by Mary 
Eliza Beck, left England for Stavanger op 
the 26th ult. After service in Norway and 
Sweden, they hope to visit the little com 
nies professing with Friends in Denmark 
A letter from John F. Hansen reported the 
arrival of himself and wife at Stockholm, 
Sweden. He had met some Baptist minis. 
ters there who had given him liberty to 
preach in their chapels, which he had done 
several times. There seemed an opening 
for the dissemination of peace principles, and 
he therefore asked the leave of Friends to 
publish the Appeal on War in Swedish if 
he should feel it desirable to do so; this 
was accorded. 

On the proposal of the Committee having 
the matter in charge, and which presented 
proofs of the Testimonies concerning de 
ceased Friends, the printing of these was 
agreed to, with slight verbal omission, 

A petition in favor of 4H. Richard's 
motion on the reduction of armaments was 
handed to a committee, and is to be pre- 
sented either through H. Richard or one of 
the Friend members of Parliament. The 
Parliamentary Committee was instructed to 
watch the new Burials Bill which has been 
proposed, particular attention being given to 
that part relating to the service which is to 
be permitted in the church-yard, at the 
grave side; as it now stands a “ Christian 
and orderly” religious service is to be al- 
lowed. 

The deputation appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting had an interview with the Marquis 
of Hartington, the Secretary of State for 
India, on the 4th, and presented the Memo- 
rial on the Opium Trade, setting forth the 
iniquity of the traffic, and asking the gov 
ernment to take steps to put an end to our 
connection with it. The deputation was 
introduced by J. W. Pease, Member of Par- 
liament for South Durham. The Marquis 
promised to lay the views expressed before 
the government, but could give no promise 
of acceding to them. The same evening 
there was a debate in the House of Com- 
mons at the instance of J. W. Pease, 10 
which the immoral character of the action 
of England in this matter was plainly set 
forth by several members. By a policy ex 
tending over more than forty years, and at 
the cost of several wars, we have forced the 
Chinese to admit into their country drug 
which is doing incalculable harm to them, 
and which, although many of the people 
may desire it, the Chinese government has 
labored strenuously to exclude. The one 


should be furnished with a suitably branched | defence to the traffic is, as H. Richard said, 


tree, and will form an object of much interest. | that it is a profitable iniquity; it brings 
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six or seven millions sterling to the govern- 
ment of India, where the opium is grown, 
and this in the deplorable condition of In- 
dian finances at the present time, owing to 
famine and war, is a most important consid- 
eration. The government replied, through 
Lord Hartington and W. E. Gladstone, that 
it was quite impossible to do anything to 
diminish the Indian revenue just now, and 
they would not even hold out any expecta- 
tion of a different line of action for the 
future. There was some surprise and dis- 
appointment at the cool and negative tone of 
Lord Hartington’s speech. It is plain that 
nothing is to be hoped for from the Legisla- 
ture at present; it remains, therefore, for 
Friends and others not to let the matter 
drop, so that by frequent agitation the 
public conscience may become gradually 
aroused, and then Parliament will follow. 
At present few understand the subject 


enough to see how wrong our course of 


action has been. 
London, Sixth Month 10th. 


Ge enensestiee 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


International arbitration and the reduc- 
tion of armaments are practical measures 
likely to secure the support of many who 
are slow to accept the truth that war, like 
slavery and the drink traffic, is really in- 
consistent with Christianity. The progress 
of international arbitration is the subject of 
a report of a committee of the London 
Peace Society, and they speak thus hope- 
fully of it :— 

The Committee rejoice to observe that the 
system of Arbitration, as a means of set- 
tling disputes between nations, instead of 
war, is, more and more, not only approved 
in principle, but applied in practice. 

Several instances of both have appeared 
during the year. Spain and the United 
States of America have recently requested the 
Italian ambassador at Washington to arbi 
trate between their two Governments, in re- 
lation to certain claims of indemnity put 
forth by some American citizens in Cuba, 
for injuries they are alleged to have suffered 
during the late civil war in that island. 

The Emperor of Austria has consented to 
act as arbitrator in a dispute between Eng- 
land and Nicaragua, and has appointed 
Herr Ungar, an ex-Minister, and two Presi- 
dents of the Court of Cassation, to act as 
assessors. 

Not long ago, Mr. Evarts, the United 
States Secretary of State, in reply to a 
Peace deputation that waited upon him, used 
these words : “It is the deliberate purpose 
of this administration to arbitrate every case 
of difficulty, or difference, that may arise 
between this country and any other.” In 
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pursuance of this wise resolution we read 
the announcement just made that the Gov. 
ernments of the United States and of the 
French Republic have concluded a ‘Treaty 
providing for the settlement of a number of 
possible cases of dispute between the two 
nations by a resort to arbitration. The 
Treaty was signed at Washington on January 
15th, 1880. 

At the beginning of this year, also, a 
resolution was passed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives requesting President Hayes to 
tender his good offices to the South Ameri- 
can belligerents in Chili and Peru with a 
view to the restoration of peace. 

Another most gratifying instance of suc- 
cessful arbitration, or mediation, is presented 
to us in the person of ex-President Grant. 
While lately traveling in the East, the ex- 
President, at the earnest request of the 
Chinese Prime Minister (Prince Kung), un- 
dertook to act as arbitrator in a matter of 
grave difference threatening a very disas- 
trous war between China and Japan. He 
returned to Tokio, the capital of the latter 
country, and had an interview with the 
Emperor and his Minister, and argued with 
them strongly in favor of a pacific settle- 
ment of the dispute. He wrote to Prince 
Kung the result of his good offices and sug- 
gested a plan of compromise. The issue is 
thus described in a letter which appeared in 
the Times of December 12th:—“It is 
within my knowledge that since the arrival 
of the General in the United States he has 
been informed by a high official in the Jap- 
anese service, that Prince Kung had writ- 
ten a very satisfactory reply to his letter, to 
the efiect that the matter was not likely to 
give the two nations any further serious 
trouble.” In the course of conversation 
with Prince Kung, President Grant made a 
very memorable remark. Referring to the 
Alabama Arbitration as a precedent which 
China and Japan would do well to follow, 
he said: ‘“‘An arbitration between two na- 
tions may not satisfy either party at the 
time, but it satisfies the conscience of man- 
kind and must commend itself more and 
more as a means of adjusting disputes.” 

The same distinguished warrior, in re- 
plying to an address presented to him on his 
return to America, by the Universal Peace 
Society, said that ‘though he had been 
trained as a soldier and had participated in 
many battles, there never was a time when, 
in his opinion, some way could not have 
been found of preventing the drawing of the 
sword. He looked forward to an epoch 
when a court recognized by all nations would 
settle international differences, instead of 
keeping large standing armies, as they do 
in Europe.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 3d, 1880. 





JOINING AFFINITY. 

Jehoshaphat began his public life as a faithful 
believer in Jehovah. ‘‘ He walked in the ways 
of his father David,” and the Lord was with him, 
“so that he had honor and riches in abundance.” 
He was very zealous for the truth, and had the 
Law taught diligently to the people. The Lord 
added a blessing, so that although he had a 
large army and fortified cities, he did not 
need them; for the fear of the Lord fell upon all 
the lands round about Judah, “and they made 
no war against Jehoshaphat,” but on the contrary 
brought him presents. 

Jehoshaphat was doing well enough, but he 
“joined affinity with Ahab,” Ahab had married a 
foreign wife, who had introduced new customs 
into Israel, with the idolatrous worship of Baal 
and the licentious service of Astarte. 

Nevertheless, Jehoshaphat allowed his son to 
marry Ahab’s daughter, and at length joined the 
Israelitish king in a war against Syria. But he 
met with ill success, and returned home to re- 
ceive from the prophet Jehu the faithful rebuke: 
“‘Shouldest thou help the ungodly, and love 
them that hate the Lord ?” 

The Christian is to be in the world, to treat all 
with proper respect, courtesy and kindness, but 
he should not “ join affinity’ with it, and sum- 
mer travel offers special opportunities to do so. 





‘VHEN the news of the famine in Ireland 
reached Hong Kong a public meeting was called 
and a large sum collected to be sent to the Mayor 
of Cork for the relief of the starving. Surely 
“the heathen Chinee” puts to shame the so- 
called Christians led by Kearney and Kalloch 
who were ready a few weeks since to burn up 
the Chinese quarter at San Francisco. 

Any religion s valueless which does not lead 


its votaries “to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God.” 





THE recall of our friend Helen Balkwill by 
the proper authorities of her Monthly Meeting, 
and the ratification of their action by the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Eiders of London, 
with the acceptance of the resignation of William 
Wetherald by his friends because he had de- 
parted from the faith and practice of Friends on 
some points, show that the Society is united in 
maintaining the spiritual views of Christianity it 
has heretofore held upon the so-called ordi- 
nances. 








AS AN 
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THE action of London Yearly Meeting in ap. 
pointing a committee to endeavor to raise $5 099 
to aid in buildiag meeting: houses in North Caro. 
lina and our frontier States, was especially gen. 
erous when it is remembered that beside the 
multitude of their private charities, they had just 
directed $10,000 to be raised for their Yearly 
Meeting stock, and $10,000 for the Irish distress; 
and that they will require at least as muchas last 
year, $35,000, for their Foreign Mission work, 
This fund will be placed in the hands of the 
Baltimore Association of Friends, and English 
Friends hope that it will be matched by a like 
sum from American Friends. The committee 
have $1000 ready to transmit, and will then wait 
till Friends in America raise a like sum, before 
sending another remittance. 

SIsTER Dora: A Biography. By Margaret 

Lonsdale. 

This is a biography of a very remarkable 
woman, written in an interesting manner; for 





| while the virtues and graces of Dorothy Pattison 
| are dwelt upon, the faults of her character are by 


no means concealed. She was a woman of an 
indomitable will and courage, an intense nature, 
that made her live and work with her might, 
and a love and power of management that 


placed her at the head wherever she went. Her ° 


strongest natural impulse seemed to have been 
the love of giving and of helping others; spend- 
ing and being spent for them was a delight to 
her, and it seemed as if she could enjoy no real 
happiness which did not involve a sacrifice of 
herself in some way or other. A few years after 
her mother’s death, she became a member of a 
sisterhood in the Episcopal Church, thinking 
that in so doing she would find more abundant 
opportunity of working for others. Her father 
did everything he could, short of laying his 
absolute command on her, to prevent her leav- 
ing home, but her will now asserted itself very 
strongly, and she entered upon the path she had 
chosen, knowing that all her friends were op 
posed to it. ‘Iwas very wilful, and did very 
wrong. Let noone take me for an example, 
were her own words on her death-bed, in _refer- 
ring to this part of her behavior to her father. 
It was not until she was placed at the head of an 
accident hospital at Walstall that Sister Dora 
(as she was now called) found her real life-work, 
She at once threw herself into it with “great 
powers of mind, strong enthusiasm and wonder- 
ful imagination.” Besides the hospital patients, 
who required regular nursing, there were many 
out-patients, who came to have wounds exail- 
ined and dressed, and Sister Dora soon gained 
wonderful knowledge of surgery, thanks”to the 
kindness of the doctor, who noticing her natural 
aptitude for it, taught her all that he knew him- 
self. Once she succeeded in saving the arm of 
a poor young fellow, when the surgeon had or- 
dered it to be amputated. Full of pity for the 
man, whose family depended solely upon him, 
she asked and obtained permission to try what 
she could do. The three weeks that followed 
were full of anxiety and suspense. In — 
of that time afterward she said, ‘‘ How I pray’ 
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over that arm!” The cure was most marvellous, 
and the doctor was justly proud of her success. 
The man went by the name of “ Sister’s Arm” 
in the hospital. Afterwards, when she had a 
severe illness, this man would walk several miles 
after his work was over to inquire for her, and 
would then say, “ Tell Sister Dora her arm rang 
the bell.” 

She nearly always gave the patients special 
names that she thought suited them, and made 
them more quickly forget their old associations. 
She considered what she called the ‘‘tone”’ of 
the ward very important, and as she passed 
from bed to bed she would have some word for 
each, or lead the conversation in a bright pleas- 
ant way. Her father’s name for her, ‘‘Sunshine,” 
seemed best to describe the light and warmth 
that her presence brought into the hospital at all 
times. At one period of her life Sister Dora’s 
faith was terribly shaken, but she came out of 
the darkness of doubt into clear trust and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and her earnest words 
to the many brought under her influence were 
frequently the means of their conversion. It is 
interesting to see how as time went on the work 
of nursing, that had first been undertaken more 
from a restless desire to be doing something real 
and earnest, became work done for the sake of 
Christ. Towards the close of her life she wrote, 
“Look upon working as a privilege. Do not 
look upon nursing in the way they do so much 
now-a-days as an art or a science, but as work 
done for Christ. As you touch each patient, 
think it is Christ Himself, and then virtue will 
I have felt 


come out of the touch to yourself, 
that myself when I have had a particularly 


loathsome patient. Be very full of the glad tid- 
ings. You cannot give what you have not got.” 
Over her bed hung a bell that communicated 
with the ward ; its faintest tinkle would awaken 
her, and she would get up quickly, saying often, 
“The Master has come and calleth for thee!” 
At one time small-pox broke out in Walstall, 
and it was deemed necessary to open a small-pox 
hospital on the outskirts of the town. Sister 
Dora at once offered to take charge of it, and as 
soon as this was known there was no difficulty in 
getting patients to go to it,—one man said he 
wished he had the small-pox,so that he could be 
nursed by Sister Dora. Her labors at this place 
were enough to break down any ordinary per- 
son’s health, but her physical strength was won- 
derful, and seemed capable of enduring almost 
any strain. Frequently she was without any 
help, and once ‘‘a tall, heavy man in the worst 
stage of confluent small-pox threw himself out 
of bed with a loud yell, and rushed to the door 
before she could stop him.” She at once grap- 
pled with him, and by her strength and deter- 
mination got him back into bed, and held him 
there till the doctor came in the morning. 

When a night mission was held in the lowest 
parts of the town, Sister Dora threw herself into 

€ work with intense zeal, and longing desires 
for the salvation of the most abandoned. Often 
she would leave the clergymen in the mission 
room, and go off alone and compel the people 
to come in. 

Once a drunken man burst out into a torrent 
of oaths, and threatened to have her life, but 
when some one exclaimed, “It’s Sister Dora,” 
he muttered an apology. Like her Master, she 


seemed never to despair of a human soul. The 
“lost” were those whom she knew that He 
came to seek and to save. Another time she 
persuaded a rough fellow to come to a meeting, 
and sit by her side, but hardly had the service 
begun when another man, of the same sort, 
came in and tried to create a disturbance. The 
first one begged her to make his companion be 
quiet, whereupon she rose, and said: “ Now, 
then, Jack, none of that; come and sit down 
here by me, and behave yourself.” He at once 
obeyed, and came meekly to her side, and the 
service proceeded, she seated between the two 
ruffians, who under ordinary circumstances would 
have thought little of murdering anybody who 
had thus dared to interfere with them. 

We have not left ourselves space to speak of 
Sister Dora’s love for children, and her power 
ot soothing and controlling them, nor of the 
loving devotion that she inspired in those who 
came under her care, but can only add that her 
life is an ‘Illustration of what fine physical pow- 
ers, cheerfulness, a love to help others, strong 
will and great self-reliance can do when inspired 
by faith in Christ. 


DIED. 

HARRISON.—At Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Sixth mo 
10, 1880, Chas. P. Harrison, in the 54th year of his age. 
The deceased was born in Delaware County, Penna., 
in 1826, moved to Ohio in 1848, and to Iowa in 1855. 
Through all the years of his life he was a firm believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and at the coming of death 
was ready. He passed away as he had lived, quietly, 
peacefully and in the Christian faith. 


JOHNSON.—On the 8th of Eleventh month, 1879, 
at the residence of his daughter (Martha A. White), 
Elisha Johnson, in the 78th year of his age, a member 
of Smyrna Monthly Meeting, lowa. He bore a lin- 
gering illness with Christian patience and resignation. 


HOAG.—On the 22nd of Third month, 1880, at 
the residence of his son, Joseph J. Hoag, near Musca- 
tine, lowa, Joseph D. Hoag, a minister and member 
of Bloomington Monthly Meeting, in the Soth year of 
his age. In early life, by submission to the convert- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit, he was led to seek, 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and repentance, 
reconciliation with God. He wasa firm believer in 
the doctrines and testimonies of the Gospel as accepted 
by the Society of Friends, to which he was strongly 
attached ; and he consecrated his means, time and 
talents to the promotion of its interests. He labored 
earnestly in the ministry in his own and neighboring 
meetings and in distant parts of the country; also 
among those not of our Society. His munistry was 
clear, sound and logical, enforcing the spirituality of 
the religion of the cress, the necessity of its experi- 
mental reception and its practical exemplification in 
holiness of life. He was among the early settlers in 
Iowa, when new meetings were being formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, composed of members from 
all the Yearly Meetings, which required the care and 
labor of experienced Friends in their organization and 
establishment. In this service he was largely em- 
ployed. He deeply sympathized with the enslaved 
race of our country, giving many aid and shelter in 
their escape from bondage. “He was also much inter- 
ested in the civilization and religious instruction of the 
Indians, several times visiting those under the care of 
Friends, and laboring for their improvement. Toward 
the latter part of his advanced life he frequently suf- 
fered from chronic attacks of ill health, which he bore 
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cal magnetic force, which gives success; others 
professional enthusiasm ; others zeal, accordj 
to knowledge—spiritual fervor. These three 
should be united. 

4. In teaching, he must select truth. 

5. He must learn to adapt truth, Study with 
each pupilin mind ; a photograph of each would 
not be a bad thing. It is one-half the secret of 
teaching to know whom you are teaching, 

6. If you would have teaching a success, 
secure preparation on the part of the pupil; that 
is, home preparation. 

7. Learn the meaning’of the word individual. 
ity. See the truth yourself, for when a man is 
himself then individuality will give power. 

8. When you have prepared your lesson trust 
the results. Trust the truth; you never make a 
failure when you trust God's truth; you never 
know when your words are telling for eternity, 

g. Trust God. The truth gets its power from 
Him, 

HEREAFTER Candidates for admission to Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
required by order of the General Conference to 
take a pledge to abstain from the use of tobacco, 


One of the duties of a Christian is to use his 
money as atrust from his Master. Yet many, 
especially in cities, waste their money on street 
beggars, and promote the vice of professional 
begging. At a recent interview between the 
Mayor of Philadelphia and a deputation from 
the Society for Organizing Charity, it was stated 
that in 1877 there were about 2,250 street beggars 
inthe city. If each collects $1 a day, this would 
make $675,000 a year, worse than wasted in en- 
couraging those who are almost all impostors. 


An Australian merchant, some time ago, be- 
queathed $7,000 to the Roman Catholic Church 
‘for the deliverance of his soul from purgatory.” 
The executors decline to pay over the sum until 
proof be given that the condition of the testator 


has been complied with; that his soul has been 
released, 


Tue Evangelization Society of London, whose 
object is to carry the Gospel to the unconverted, 
sends out, or rather supplies the outward needs 
of men who traverse Great Britain with this 
object. They have preached last year in 720 
places, holding 14,221 meetings, and reaching 
probably 3,000,000 hearers. Many through the 
Holy Spirit's blessing on the word, have been 
brought to Christ, have joined Christian churches, 
and some have become in turn earnest in the 

salvation of others. The Society has spent 


4 $50,000 in this good cause. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


with Christian patience, but when health permitted he 
was faithful at the post of duty, in the cause of the 
blessed Master. Near the close of his life he expressed 
himself ready, and prepared for the change that await- 
ed him, and he died as he had lived, trusting in the 
merits and saving power of the Lamb of God. While 
the void made by his departure from this life is deeply 
felt by his relatives and friends, they can adopt the 
language, ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; 
they rest from their labors and their works do follow 
them.” 

PARKER.—At his residence, Alliance, Stark Co., 
Ohio, Fourth mo. 26th, 1880, Dr. William J. Parker, 
in the 68th year of his age. As he gradually de- 
clined under the effects of the long and painful illness 
of which he died, his interest increased in “seeking a 
better country.” Some days before death, while par- 
tially delirious, so that his conversation on ordinary 
subjects was wandering, it would be clear and con- 
nected on religion. He frequently expressed a belief 


in Jesus as “a complete and only Saviour,”’ and died 
in the hope of the Gospel. 





AN OPPORTUNITY. 

There are gathered at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, about 
one hundred and seventy-five Indian youth, varying in 
age from ten to twenty years, who have been steadily 
at school and work for the past eight months. 

The time has arrived when an intermission of two 
months in the school work will take place; and it is 
desirable that during that time an effort be made to 
bring some of these Indian pupils more directly in 
contact with the civilized home-life and language of 
the white race than is possible while together in large 
numbers. It is therefore proposed to place some of 
them out in good Christian families who will take an 
interest in forwarding the work in hand, for the two 
months’ vacation. 

Their travelling expenses will be paid, and it is 
believed that their services will amply repay cost of 
board, &c.; probable age of those who will be sent, 
thirteen to seventeen years. Any persons who wish 
to assist in this matter and make a home for a boy or 
girl, upon whom the light of civilization is just dawn- 
ing, may communicate at once with the undersigned, 
as it is desirable to complete arrangements without 
delay. 

There should be several in one neighborhood in 
order to facilitate the distribution and return, and if 
after a trial any case should not prove satisfactory, the 
distance is not so great but that a return could take 
place at anytime. Care will be taken to send out only 
such as it is thought will prove satisfactory. 


R. H. Pratt, Lieut. in charge. 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., June 28th, 1880. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 








At the ‘‘ Connecticut Sunday-school Conven- | 
tion,’’ held a few weeks since, Dr. Vincent spoke 
on “The Teaching Process,” and gave the fol- 
lowing principles of successful teaching : 

1. It ig necessary that the Sunday-school 
teacher have fulness of truth; he should have | during the past year. ’ 
twenty-five times as much as he is to teach. You| THe American Medical Association, at its 
want a reservoir-full back of you, and it tells. late meeting in New York, was invited to an ex- 

2. He must have faith in truth, and intense | cyrsion up thé Hudson River and to Coney 
conviction. This is the cause of Mr. Moody’s | Island by William Wood & Co., and though 
success. abundant provision was made for the comfort 

3. There is the fervor of truth, which gives | and pleasure of the guests, no spirituous liquors 
power in teaching. Some teachers have physi-| were admitted to be used on the boat. 


New YorK YEARLY MEETING, out of a mem- 
bership of 3,800, reported only four members as 
having used intoxicating liquors as a beverage 


a ale alin tam wonred es 
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PotreR County, Penna., has had no tavern 
licensed to sell whiskey for nearly thirty years. 
At arecent term of the Quarter Sessions Court 
for the county, says the Lebanon Datly Times, 
the District Attorney informed the Court that he 
had no indictments or bills to present to the 
Grand Jury. The Sheriff stated that he had no 
criminals in prison, the Directors of the Poor 
that they had no one to keep at the county's 


expense. 


A Just Resuke.—Three saloon-keepers in 
Chicago were found guilty of selling liquor to 
minors, and the following is the address of the 
judge who sentenced them, as reported in the 
Chicago 7ribune : 

“ By the law you may sell to men and women, 
if they will buy. You have given your bond 
and paid your license to sell to them, and no one 
has a right to molest you in your legal business. 
No matter what the consequences may be, no 
matter what poverty or destitution are produced 
by your selling according to law, you have paid 

our money for the privilege, and you are 
icensed to pursue your calling. No matter what 
families are distracted and rendered miserable, 
no matter what wives are treated with violence, 
what children starve or mourn over the degra- 
dation of a parent, your business is legalized, 
and no one may interfere with you init. No 
matter what mother may agonize over the loss 
of a son, or sister blush for the shame of a 
brother, you have a right to disregard them all 
and pursue your legal calling ; you are licensed. 
You may fit up your lawful place of business in 
the most enticing and captivating form; you 
may furnish it with the most costly and elegant 
equipment for your lawful trade; you may fill 
it with the allurements to amusement; you may 
use all your arts to induce visitors; you may 
skillfully arrange and expose to view your 
choicest wines and captivating beverages; you 
may then induce thirst by all contrivances to 
produce a raging appetite for drink, and then 
you may supply that appetite to the full, because 
itis lawful; you have paid for it; you have a 
license. 

“You may allow boys, almost children, to 
frequent your saloon; they may witness the 
apparent satisfaction with which their seniors 
quaff the sparkling glass; you may be schooling 
and training them for the period of twenty-one, 
when they too can participate, for all this is law- 
ful. You may hold the cup to their lips, but you 
must not let them drink—that is unlawful. But 
while you have all these privileges for the money 
you pay, this poor privilege of selling to children 
is denied you. Here parents have the right to 
say, ‘Leave my son to me until the law gives 
you the right to destroy him. Do not anticipate 
that terrible moment when I can assert for him 
no further right of protection ; that will be soon 
enough for me, for his mother, for his sister, for 
his friends, and for the community to see him 
take his road to death. Give him to us in his 
childhood, at least. Let us have a few years of 
his youth, in which we may enjoy his innocence, 
torepay usin some small degree for the care 
and love we have lavished upon him.’ This is 
something you, who now stand a prisoner at the 


bar, have not paid for ; this is not embraced in 
your license. 
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“For this offence the court sentences you to 
ten days’ imprisonment in the county jail, and 
that you pay a fine of seventy-five dollars and 
costs; and that you stand committed until the 
fine and costs of this prosecution are paid.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
Seventh month lith, 1880. 


THE FALL AND THE PROMISE. Genesis iii, 1-15. 

GoLpEN TeExt.—“By onc man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin.”—Rom. vy. 12. 

Between the last lesson and this—Genesis ii. 
8-25—the account is given of the trees in the 
Garden of Eden, that they were pleasant to the 
sight and good for food, the tree of life being in 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. The names of the 
rivers, or rather the four heads of the river which 
watered the garden, are mentioned. The first 
command to man while he was yet alone did 
not permit him to eat of the tree of knowledge, 
a curse of death being pronounced on him if he 
should eat of it. The narrative of the creation 
of Eve is also given. The expression that a 
man should leave his father and mother and 
cleave to his wife, shows that the creation of Eve, a 
true event, marked that perfect communion be- 
tween husband and wife which should make 
each a help-meet for the other, This, in a 
higher sense, symbolized the union of Christ with 
the church. The innocence of Adam and Eve 
is shown in the last verse of the chapter. How 
long they remained in this condition is not 
stated. 


Lesson 2. 


THE LESSON. 

Verse 1. Now the serpent was more subtil 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God 
had made. The word serpent signifies in the 
Hebrew that which hisses, according to Tregelles. 
This animal was chosen by Satan as his instru- 
ment to deceive, because of his fascinating power, 

Subtle. Our Lord commanded His disciples to 
be wise as serpents. Matt. x. 16 

Beast of the field. \t would appear that the 
animal creation was divided by the Jews into 
four divisions—domestic animals, wild beasts, 
fowls of the air and fishes—creeping things 
belonging to wild beasts. Wild beasts are 
spoken of as beasts of the field. 

Yea, hath God said? Thisis the entering wedge 
of doubt, a question, is this so that Ye shall 
not eat of every tree of the garden? Satan 
endeavored to make the command grievous 
and unreasonable. He is careful to speak with 
the woman alone, so that she may not have her 
husband's assistance in resisting his attack. 

2. The woman said, “ We may eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the garden.” She was not willing 
that the privilege they enjoyed should not be 
fully understood, but yet omitted to say “all 
the trees’ thus weakening the privilege. 

3. But of the fruit of the tree in the midst of 
the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.’ This 
parley is profitable for us to study. Beginning 
with a statement of the command, ye shall 
not eat of it, she further states what was not in 
the command—ye shall not touch it, showing 
her great fear of the consequences of even touch- 
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ing the tree. The expression, /est ye die, was 
a further weakening of the command, 

4. And the serpent said unto the woman 
“ Ye shall not surely die.” These words, so 
skilfully introduced, take away reverent fear— 
create doubt, infuse wicked curiosity, and pre- 
pare the way for that flattery which shall accom- 
plish Satan’s work. 

5. Satan boldly adds that by eating of this 
fruit she will be equal to God in knowing good 
and evil, having a clear knowledge of moral 
questions ; conveying the idea that God's jeal- 
ousy of her ability was the reason of the com- 
mand not to eat of the fruit of the tree. 

6. After this flattery the tree looked very 
beautiful, and seemed both good to the eye and 
to be desired as food, so that she ate of the fruit, 
and gave of it to her husband and he did eat. 
The words of Satan, whilst they appeared to 
mean one thing, really meant another. Eve 
knew the good before, she gained only a knowl- 
edge of evil, by the exercise of her will and 
choice diversely from the loving wil! of God. 

7. The eyes of both were opened. Unconscious 
innocence was gone—departing from depend- 
ence on God, they became slaves of the flesh, 
so that what had previously not been considered 
any disgrace now became one to them. The 
first effect of eating the fruit was shame, a guilty 
conscience, discontent with their condition, and 
the desire to hide. 

They sewed fig-leaves together. The word 
sewed may convey too exact a meaning They 
could fasten them together so that they could 
wear them for a covering. 

8. The voice of the Lord God, walking. The 
voice as of one walking and coming toward 
them was heard, and Adam and Eve hid them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord. Not only 
was communion gone, but friendship was 
destroyed by sin ; to meet a friend is required by 
courtesy, to hide from him shows the opposite. 


9g. The Lord called to Adam, “ Where art 


thou?” In this God recognized Adam as the 
one who should come forward. 

10. Adam seems ready to confess, saying, ‘I 
heard thy voice,’ ‘‘and I was afraid.” But 
immediately gives a false reason for fear, con- 
cealing the sin and calling attention to his con- 
dition of nakedness, claiming this asa reason 
for hiding himself. 

11. Who told thee that thou wast naked ? 
God, though omniscient, is represented as asking 
the question, as one man would of another. The 
question was direct and could not be avoided. 
Adam had now in his heart evil impulses, un- 
kind thoughts, and so gave a cowardly and 
unfair answer, partly attributing the fault to 
God's gift of Eve. 

12. The woman whom thou gavest to be with 
me. Adam had eaten of it, but now he would 
bring the woman in as being the guilty one. 
She gave me of the tree and I did eat. Thus 
her seeming kindness which he had accepted 
was paraded against her. Surely this shows a 
fall from true manhood, which should seek to 
protect, not to expose another. 

13. Then the Lord turned to the woman, who 
answered in simple language, confessing her 
sin, ‘The serpent beguiled me and I did eat.’’ 
She knew that she had been deceived, and was 
ready to acknowledge it. 





14. Her word is taken, the curse js pro- 


nounced upon the serpent at once—thou art 
cursed above all beasts, both wild and tame 
He should under no _ circumstances be 
raised from the ground. This 
not change the appearance of Serpents, so 
far as science can teach, but enmity was estab. 
lished between man and the serpent, which had 
been used by Satan as his instrument. 


Curse did 


15. J will put enmity between thee and th 


woman, and between thy seed and her seed. \t 
was to be through the woman and her seed that 
the serpent’s head should be bruised, whilst the 
serpent’s seed should only bruise his heel. For 
her the promise was given that through her seed 
the power of the serpent should be destroyed, 
As Adam had laid the blame on his wife, so now 
the promise was to her, and he is not referred to, 
The whole narrative of the fall is replete with 
instruction, and like so many other portions of 
Scripture, explains other passages, and is ex. 
plained by them. The serpent is especially re- 
ferred to in the book of Revelation as being 
Satan, and his destruction is described; the two 
books farthest apart have this idea in common, 
The fruit of the tree is another point of similarity 
in the two books, In the one man is driven from 
the tree of life; in the other, man through the 


mercy of God in Christ Jesus becomes a partaker 


of its fruit, and its very leaves are healing. The 
communion with God, which was broken off by 


Adam’s disobedience, could only be fully restored 


through the promised seed, thenceforward the 


desire of all nations, Jesus the crucified one, 
The marvellous fulfilment of the specific proph- 
ecy given to Eve in the fact that a virgin was the 
mother of our Lord, brings this first sin of Adam, 
the progenitor of the human race, into close 
relationship with the work of salvation effected 
for us on Calvary. 

The whole of the Old Testament teaches the 
necessity of obedience. This disobedieace of our 
first parents proved that they first disbelieved in 
the wisdom and goodness of God, their Creator, 
and that they preferred the gratification of their 
selfish appetite before obedience to Him. 

There must be unbelief in the goodness of God 
before we can disobey His known will concern- 
ing us. The condition of man before the fall 
is too difficult a subject to handle in this lesson. 
How much they knew before the knowledge of 
evil may be left as something beyond our ken. 
Man was made “very good,” and was doubtless 
pure and innocent. ; 

When he sinned he was at once conscious of 
guilt and degradation. His body became mortal, 
his spirit lost its purity, in which he had with 
confidence communed with God, he suffered a 
spiritual death. 

This lesson teaches that Satan was a liar from 
the beginning. All deception, guile and trickery 
are of the devil. 





THERE arrived at New York, during 
Fifth month, 55,250 emigrants, against 
21,567 in the same month last year. Of 
this number, 14,099 were from Germany; 
13,467 from Ireland; 10,684 from Sweden 
and Norway; 6,002 from England and 
Wales; 1,372 from Scotland; 1560 from 
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Italy ; 1,113 from Switzerland; 2,067 from 
Austria, 1,033 from Denmark; 1,021 from 
Holland, and the remainder from other 
countries. Besides these, large numbers of 
emigrants reached Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and other seaports. 


<0 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 732). 

Fourth-day A. M.—Opened in joint session 
with prayer by D. C. Thomas. It was announced 
that checks from two sisters had been received 
this morning of $100 each for Brumana Girls’ 
Training Home, making the vo/undary contribu- 
tions for its aid one thousand dollars. The 
amount of the eratuitons offerings for aiding 
gospel work within the limits of New England 
Yearly Meeting reaches this morning $972. 

North Carolina New England Mission reports 
265 scholars and 8 teachers, and has established 
anew Monthly Meeting, with large accessions of 
members. 

“Western Indian” report highly satisfactory. 
Many Modocs and Ottawas have joined Friends. 
J. E. Rhoads gave a very interesting detailed and 
topographic account of this work and its agencies, 
stating that nearly all at Quapaw Agency are 
members of Christian Temperance Union. 

Freedmen’s Mission at Maryville, Tennessee, 
reports 211 scholars. Fifty-five of its former 


’ 


pupils are now teaching 2,500 pupils, and in 


steady demand. 

Wm. P. Hastings addressed the Yearly Meet- 
ing, supplying other details of great interest. It 
was ar.nounced that one Friend had contributed 
a voluntary offering of $1,800. 

At the close of meeting E. L. Comstock made 
another appeal for Kansas refugees. In response 
one hundred dollars were promptly raised by 
voluntary contribution. 

Joint session closed at 1 P. M. 

Fourth day afternoon —Prav er by Joseph Stan- 
ley. Temperance Committee reported over 100 
meetings held ; many induced to break off habits 
and turn to the Saviour. 

Bible-Schools report; 46 schools heard from; 
2029 scholars, of whom 1069 are members; 7 
schools hold teachers’ meetings. T. Nicholson, of 
Indiana, advocated Bible-school instruction as of 
vital importance to the future of our Society. 

Mosher Fund reported 800 volumes and a 
large amount of smaller works distributed, In 
the evening Foreign Mission Meeting, ably ad- 
dressed by W. H. Charles, of Michigan, who 
compared Friends’ foreign mission work statisti- 
cally with that of others. London Yearly Meet- 
Ing gives about $2 for each member. New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting in 1879 gave 48 cents per 
member, One church in Egypt has given $5.87 
for each member; a Hawaian church $4.37 per 
member expressly to send the gospel to Marque- 
sas Islands. Presbyterian church in the United 
States $127 per member; Baptist 33 cents; 
Methodists 22 cents. Indiana Yearly Meeting 
raises 19 cents per member for all kinds of mis- 
sion work, 

The United States expend at the lowest esti- 
mate $600,c00,000 for liquor, whilst the whole 
Christian world spends but $6,000,000 for mis- 
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sions! Only two of our Yearly Meetings are 
directly engaged in foreign mission work. 

John Henry Douglas held the audience till a 
late hour with a detailed account of the practical 
working of New York Yearly Meeting in the 
home mission field within its own limits. 

Fifth-day.—Epistles to the various Yearly 
Meetings were read and signed. 

Yearly Meeting treasurer reported $2472 in hand. 
Four thousand dollars yearly stock was directed 
to be raised, and George Howland, of New Bed- 
ford, appointed treasurer. 

Finance Committee reported the following ap- 
propriations for the current year: 

Western Indians, 

Bible schools, 

Foreign missions, 
Freedmen, 

North Carolina schools, 
Temperance, 

Friends in Nova Scotia, 


$ 425 
100 
750 
1300 
400 
150 
100 
Total, $3225 
At 6 p. M. the closing minute was read after 
many fervent expressions of heartfelt gratitude 
to God for the remarkable favors which have 
crowned this gathering ; a session exceeding in 
interest any within our memory. 
Adjourned to meet in Portland, Maine, in Sixth 
month, 1881, if the Lord permit. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 734.) 

Third day morning, 25th.—Testimonies were 
read respecting several deceased Friends. 

There was a proposition from Durham Quar- 
terly Meeting on the subject of temperance, 
urging the Yearly Meeting to appeal to its mem- 
bers to abstain from the manufacture and use of 
intoxicants, to petition Parliament in favor of (1) 
giving complete power over licenses to sell drink 
to the inhabitants of each district, (2) stopping 
the sale on First-days, (3) diminishing the public 
houses, and reducing their hours, (4) abolishing 
gvocers’ licenses to sell drink. A large discussion 
followed, in which the Representatives from 
Durham made it clear that they wished for no 
disciplinary action, no rule on the part of the 
Society, but simply that the Yearly Meeting 
should re-affirm more decidedly the advice al- 
ready given that Friends should earnestly see 
what their individual duty was, and whether 
they ought not to abstain. This was generally 
agreed to by other speakers, two or three only 
pleading for entire liberty of action and express- 
ing dissent from total abstinence. It was con- 
cluded to put a paragraph in the General Epistle 
on the subject, putting the matter again before 
Friends, and to re-issue the appeal on temper- 
ance, drawn up in 1874. 

Afternoon.—Women Friends were allowed to 
be present. 

Minutes of ths Meeting for Sufferings on the 
distress in Ireland were read. J. H. Tuke gave 
a very interesting sketch of the condition of the 
Irish in all that agricultural district west of a line 
drawn from Londonderry to Cork, and including 
Donegal, Connaught, and part of Munster. Of 
the population of two and a half millions, one- 
third have been and are in great distress, which 
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is worst near the sea, The farms are very small— 
out of 134,000 holdings in Connaught, one-half 
are under $75 annual value; and much of the 
ground in them is too rough for cultivation— 
most of the able-bodied men, and even grown-up 
girls and boys come over to Scotland or England 
at harvest time for work. Last year, owing to the 
scarcity of work little was earned in this way. In 
40,000 holdings the family and all that they 
have, cows, pigs and poultry, live in one room. 
The potato crop is generally about 60,000,000 
cwt., last year only 22,000,000, Thanks to the 
Seed Potato Act, and gifts from America and 
elsewhere, there are more potatoes sown this year 
than in ordinary years. But the people are des- 
titute of the little money they need to go to Eng- 
land for the harvesting. The Relief Funds are 
nearly exhausted. Happily a large amount of 
work has been set on foot, and trom this we may 
hope something. But the next two months will 
bein many parts the hardest in 1880. Friends have 
a hereditary interest in Ireland. J. J. Gurney in 
1827, urged moderation in rental and fixity of 
tenure to redress the wrongs of the people. W. 
Forster in 1847, labored to relieve the famine. 
John Hodgkin and Samuel Tuke, too, in years 
gone by, gave much attention and pains to 
Ireland. 

H. T. Mennell added further particulars, and 
read some pathetic appeals for help lately re- 
ceived. Jonathan Goodbody, J. N. Richardson 
and Richard Allen confirmed what had been 
said, the latter speaking of the work organized 
by women Friends of Dublin ; 3000 0r 4000 women 
are keptat work knitting stockings, for which they 
get a shilling a week. John Bright was present 
but did not take part beyond a few words. 

Concluded to raise promptly a subscription of 
at least £2000 for the relief of distress in Ireland. 

Fourth-day afternoon 26th,—Women Friends 
were again present during the former part of the 
sitting. The subject of the ofium trade with 
China was introduced by a minute of London 
Quarterly Meeting, supported by Warwick and 
Western Quarterly Meetings. Sir Edward Fry 
gave a clear account of the history of the traffic, 
which appears to have grown steadily in magni- 
tude ever since the English obtained India. It is 
now a large source of revenue to the Indian Gov- 
ernment (over six millions sterling ; $30,000,000). 
In order to force the opium upon China, contrary 
to the Chinese Government, several wars have 
been engaged in. 

After full deliberation, it was concluded to pre- 
sent a memorial to W. E. Gladstone, Prime Minis- 
ter, a deputation being appointed for the pur- 
pose. The memorial stated our conviction that 
the carrying on of this trade is a great national 
wrong, that it is maintained only by grievous 
wars, and that it fosters in the Chinese that taste 
for opium which is so hurtful. A retribution waits 
on national wrong-doing. We would urge that 
the government should take some decided action, 
and abrogate any treaty by which China is com- 
pelled to admit opium. We could dwell on wars, 
diseases, crimes, etc., caused by the traffic, but 


especially on the barrier it offers to the spread of 


Christianity in China. 


The report of the visit of Isaac Sharp and 
Langley Kitching to Madagascar was read. A 
minute was made expressing thankfulness and 


sympathy regarding these labors. 
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The report of the General School Conference 
was read; in it the various school Committees 
were requested to consider the suggestions of the 
Examiner who had examined Friends’ sch 
and report next year; also the Yearly Meetj 
was requested to direct the holding of the Special 
Conference on Education again this autum 
women Friends being admitted. R, Little 
opened the subject of the need for Friends’ ed 
leges, to give a higher education than do th 
schools. Our wealthy Friends send their sons tp 
Oxford or Cambridge, where they form other as. 
sociations, and so are lost to the Society. Amer. 
can Friends have largely met this want for them- 
selves. J. S. Fry and others followed, concurring 
in the importance of this matter, which remains 
unsolved. Some scholarships have been insti: 
tuted with the hope of training teachers for such 
work. Friends’ Hall at Manchester, in connee 
tion with Owens College, is an excellent instity. | 
tution, though at present on a limited scale, 

Fifth-day morning, 27th of Fifth mo—Th 
clauses in the proposition on temperance not 
hitherto considered were discussed. Concluded 
to petition Parliament in favor of the closing of 
public houses on First-days and to encourage 
Friends to further any well-matured legislative 
measures on the subject; but the meeting was 
not prepared to express any judgment on the 
specific measures. 

Decided to petition the House of Commons in 
favor of H. Richard’s motion urging an interna- 
tional and simultaneous reduction of armaments, 

The Committee appointed last year to visit 
Friends in Ireland reported. Not feeling clear 
that their service was completed, they were con- 
tinued for another year. 

The Committee to visit Kent Quarterly Meet- 
ing reported, and was continued. They had 
held several General Meetings in the county, 

The Committee on General Meetings had held 
a good many to satisfaction during the year; they 
have found that these meetings answer best 
when held in large centres where there are many 
Friends, and when held at the concern of Friends 
in that locality rather than at the suggestion of 
the Committee; and that occasional silence 
rather than too rapid a succession of speaking is 
helpful. Several Friends expressed uneasiness 
at the singing sometimes practised, and desired 
that the meetings might be held in accordance 
with our usual practices ; if ministers go to the 
meetings in the power of the Lord they will not 
need such adjuncts. The Committee was con 
tinued. i 

Afternoon.—A summary of the proceedings of 
the Meeting for Sufferings was read. Amongst 
other matters, it stated that a Committee set apart 
to consider the subject had reported in favor of 
inserting particulars of reading and mission 
meetings into the Book of Friends’ Meetings. 

On the anti-slavery question, Edmund Sturge 
spoke unfavorably of the prospects in Cuba, 
where a reaction is setting in, with much danget 
of civil war. There is little hope for the cause 0 
the East of Europe except in the destruction of the 
Turkish empire. In Equatorial Africa the slave 
trade seems as bad as it ever was. In somee 
tricts two-thirds of the population are cart! 
away. Skulls and bones tell the tale of the ter 
rible march to the coast. There are - 
sionaries at both ends of Lake Nyanza, but 
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slave caravans avoid the mission stations. There 
ig much need for the vigilant action of Friends. 
The memorial on the opium question was 
brought in and passed. ; 
A report of Christian and philanthropic work 
carried on in London and Middlesex Quarterly 


Meeting was read. 
Epistles, were passed as follows: To Balti- 


. more, North Carolina, Ohio, and Western Yearly 
Meetings. : 

Friends’ Temperace Union held its Annual 
Meeting on Fifth-day evening. Samuel Bowly 

resided, ls 

Sixth-day afternoon 28th.—A draft petition to 
Parliament in favor of closing public houses on 
First-days was passed. ; 

Epistles to other Yearly Meetings were issued, 
and also Epistles to Friends in Australia, and at 
Brumana. 

The General Epistle was passed. The usual 
concluding minute was made, and the meeting 
separated in a feeling of much harmony. 

A sitting of the meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight was held later; amongst many brief com- 
munications,the subject of the outward ordinances 
was dwelt upon by several Friends. 


= 
For Friends’ Review. 


BOARDING SCHOOL, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


——— 


In the London Epistie addressed to New 
England Yearly Meeting, and read at our 
late meeting at Newport, mention was made 
of the satisfaction of that meeting to hear 
of the religious interest among the students 
at the Boarding School at Providence. It 
may be a matter of inquiry whether that 
interest still continues, and how much there 
is of it. During the Yearly Meeting, just 
past, William Charles and myself, with the 
approval of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, spent First-day with the scholars of 
this school. Passing over any account of 
the morning meeting or of the Bible-School 
in the afternoon, we come to the religious 
exercises for First-day evening, which gen- 
erally consist of a prayer meeting for boys 
and girls, held separately. But on this 
occasion, as several of both sexes were at 
Newport in attendance of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, it was concluded for the boys and girls 
to unite in a meeting in the usual meeting 
room. These meetings, although attended 
usually by. some of the officers of the 
school, are managed by the students in their 
own way. This meeting was opened by one 
of their number reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture; then a time of silence, following this 
several in succession bowed the knee in 
prayer ; and with exhortations and songs of 
praise the time was occupied. The Apostle 
inl Cor. xiv. 16 speaks of one who could 
not say Amen, at the giving of thanks, as 
he did not understand what was said. 
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But we could understand these simple, 
heartfelt expressions, and we could say 
Amen in our hearts, if not with our voice, 
at their giving of thanks. 

On inquiry, we learned that those whose 
voices we heard were from thirteen to 
twenty years of age, and were from various 
parts extending from Maine to Georgia. 
We could wish that, when these students 
return to their meetings at home, they may 
not be ashamed to confess the Lord Jesus 
in the assemblies of the people. Has not 
God called them? Jesus said to the caviling 
Jews, “Have ye never read, out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise ?” 

Tuomas B. NIcHoLs. 
East Vassalboro, Sixth month, 21st, 1880. 


At Scipio Monthly Meeting, held Sixth 
mo. 14th, 1880, Friends met under a canopy 
of love, which continued throughout the 
meeting. The attendance was not large, 
owing probably to the busy season. The 
vocal services scarcely gave sufficient time 
for worship in the silence of all flesh,—that 
most precious of all worship. There was no 
minister present but those belonging to the 
meeting. In the meeting for business, it 
was proposed that Friends, especially minis- 
ters visiting the neighboring meetings, and 
also go into the by-ways to preach the gos- 
pel, which was generally approved. 

M. S. Beatry. 


> 


Ir 1s worth knowing that there is no such 
word as “enthuse” in Webster’s Una 
bridged Dictionary. 


-_ 


THE LOVER. 


He meets, by heavenly chance express, 
His destined wife ; some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 
Which others cannot understand. 


No songs of love, no summer dreams 
Did e’er his longing fancy fire 

With vision like to this; she seems 
In all things better than desire. 


His merits in her presence grow, 
To match the promise in her eyes, 
And round her happy footsteps blow 
The authentic airs of Paradise. 


The least is well, yet nothing’s light 
In all the lover does; for he 

Who pitches hope at such a height 
Will do all things with dignity. 


She is so perfect, true and pure, 
Her virtue all virtue so endears, 
That often, when he thinks of her, 
Life’s meanness fills his eyes with tears. 


Selected. —Coventry Patmore. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. munists transported in 1871, 6,000 have already re. 


. ‘ turned, and those of them who were not previ 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe | criminal have resumed their full political rights, 
are to the 29th ult. , Scarcely 500 remain in New Caledonia, and as am 
GREAT BriTAIN.—In the House of Commons, on | will only restore them to the'status they held before 
the 23rd, C. Bradlaugh presented himself, but was | the Commune, such as had previously forfeited for life 
informed by the Speaker that he must withdraw. | their political rights, will still be under disabilities, 
Afterward, on motion, he was heard at the bar, and | Scarcely 200 will be eligible to the Chambers or to 
protested against his exclusion, declaring that until ke | local bodies. 
had taken his seat the House had no jurisdiction over] The Budget committee of the Chamber has voted" 
him, though it might afterward expel him. | If neces- | 750,000 francs for the surveys for a railway from the 
sary, he would appeal to the law. Premier Gladstone | Senegal to the Niger, in Western Africa, and for g 
expressed the opimion that the resolution of exclusion | submarine cable from Ile de Saint to Cape Verde, 
was illegal, but said he submitted to it as the decision] _GERMANY.—An order of Prince Bismarck is pub. 
of the House. A motion that Bradlaugh be allowed to | lished, prohibiting the importation of sausages or pork 
take the oath was ruled out of order, and a subse-| from the United States. The prohibition does not 
quent one to rescind the resolution was withdrawn. | include hams, sides and bacon. 
Bradlaugh was then called in, informed of thedecision| SPAIN.—The session of the Cortes was suspended 
of the House and requested to withdraw. Refusing} by royal decree on the 23rd. In the Chamber of 
to do so, the Speaker, by a vote of 326 to 38, was| Deputies, on the previous day, the Minister of Justice, 
authorized to enforce his withdrawal, and he was| in reply to a question, said that the law for the aboli- 
removed; but returning twice, he was finally given | tion of slavery in Cuba would be faithfully carried out, 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-arms, and was} GREECE AND TURKEY.—The supplementary Berlin 
temporarily confined in the Tower. Notice was given | Conference is reported to have agreed upon a line of 
on the 25th that the motion to rescind the resolution | frontier which gives to Greece some territory addi- 
of exclusion would be renewed on the 29th. W. E. | tional to that assigned by the Berlin treaty, including 
Gladstone said hé was unprepared to say what action 


the town of Janina. The cession of this place will 
he would take when the question should come up, but| be strongly opposed by Turkey. The Porte has 
that the government would consider what measures 


already addressed a note to the foreign Ambassadors 
to propose to reconsider Bradlaugh’s rights. It was] at Constantinople, stating that it is informed that the 
reported that a Cabinet meeting on the 27th had | Conference has adopted a line giving Janina to Greece, 
decided to support the motion to rescind. and reminding the Powers that by the treaty of Berlin 
The House of Commons, on the 25th, adopted, by | they have only the right of mediation, not of final 
a vote of 153 to to 117, a resolution, (which subse- | decision, in this matter. Greece has been reported to 
quent dispatches say was “merely declaratory,’”’) in| be preparing armaments, as if anticipating war, but if 
favor of closing public houses in England and Wales | the other Powers combine to enforce against Turkey 
on the first day of the week. On the same day, C. | their decision, any attempt at a contest by that country 
Parnell moved a second reading of his new Irish 


would appear hopeless. 
Relief bill, the object of which is to appoint a com-| Domestic.—The Democratic National Convention 
mission for the relief of distress, consisting of a chair- 


met at Cincinnati last week, and nominated for Presi- 
man, two secretaries and the principal organization | dent, Winfield S. Hancock, of Pennsylvania, and for 
engaged for the last six months in giving relief, and 


Vice-President, William li. English, of Indiana. Gen. 
that £200,000 of the Irish Church fund surplus be | Hancock is an officer in the regular army, and attained 
handed over to the coMmission to be used as they 


considerable distinction in the civil war ; and after its 
think fit. W. E. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland, | close, he had command of different Military Deypart- 
said he could not assent toa bill which proposed to 


ments and Divisions, but has not held civil office, 
adopt an entirely new principle. He believed the | W. H. English was formerly a member of Congress, 
government’s course, aided by private charity, would | but since 1861 has been in private life. Hge,was the 
be sufficient to meet the need. 


author of the “ English bill,” relative to the aimission 

The House of Lords, on the 25th, rejected the bill | of Kansas, ps das a compromise during “the bitter 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, by a| contest on that questi: n. 

vate of IOI to go. 


Another terribie steamboat disaster is to be record. 

IRELAND.—At a meeting on the 25th of the Com-|ed. On the 28th inst., as the steamboat Seawanhanka, 

mittee of the Mansion House Relief Fund, it was| running during the summer months between New 

stated that the fund on hand afforded only three| York and Glen Cove, Long Island, was passing up 

weeks’ supply, and that eight weeks of intense distress | the East River near Ward’s Island, a slight explusion 

had to be faced. In large districts of the west, even | occurred in one of the furnaces, not of boiler or steam- 
if the harvest be good, which is yet uncertain, great 


pipes, but apparently either of gas or some substance 
troubles must continue, owing to the enormous debt | among the coal, which drove the flames out around 
which presses on the tenant farmers, and’ the utter 


the closed furnace-doors, and set fire to the woodwork 
deadness of credit. Public works and poor-law relief, 


c of the middle of the boat. Effor's were made to 
the committee say, have both utterly broken’ down, and | start the pumps, but the rapid spread of the flames 
it is only to the charitable organizations that the people 


soon forced the engineer from his post. The captain, 

can look to be #aved from famirfe during the next few | who was acting as pilot, ran the boat ashore on 4 

months. small marshy island, remaining at the wheel though 

FRANCE.—All the judges and public prosecutors of | surrounded by fire, and being seriously injured. Many 
the Court at Versailles have resigned rather than give 


passengers jumped into the river before the boat 

effect to the decrees against unauthorized religious | grounded, and although some were rescued by boats, 

societies. itis feared that many lives were lost; while others , 
In the Senate, on the 25th, a report against accept- 


were burned on board. 
ing petitions against the anti Jesuit decrees was de The gross receipts from internal revenue for the 
bated, and a motion to forward the petitions to the 


fiscal year ending the 3oth ult., are in round numbers 
President of the Council and Minister of Justice was | $123 000,000, an increase of $10,000,000 over those 
rejected by 143 to 127 votes. 


of last year, and exceeding by $3,000,000 the esti- 
The So/ei/ points out that the amnesty will affect | mates of the department made at the beginning of 
fewer persons than is generally supposed. Of Com. | the year. 
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